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1 AGUIDE FOR RADE UNIONS 


y Joseph G Glass 


What workers are covered by the Wagner Labor Disputes Act? 
All workers engaged in inter-state commerce. 


What is meant by inter-state commerce? 
Any business that has its products sold or distributed outside 
of the State of manufacture is engaged in inter-state commerce. 


Does the Act cover all workers in any industry? 
Yes, if the industry is engaged in inter-state commerce. 


Does the Act cover agricultural workers? 
No. 


Must a worker be a member of a union before the provisions of 
the Wagner Labor Disputes Act affect him? 

No, if a worker is engaged in organizing or helping to organ- 
ize a union in any industry that is engeged in inter-state com 
merce, such e worker can appeal under the Wagner Labor Disputes 
Act to the National Labor Relations Board for re-instatement, 
if such worker has been discharged for union activities or 
union organization work. 


To whom are complaints made under the Act? 
forthe “National Labor Relations’ Boardy» the Newyork office of 
which is located at 45 Broadway. 


How is a matter brought before the National Labor Relations 
Board? 
The matter is brought before the National Labor Relations Board 
by written complaint by an employee or union which must contain 
the following facts: 
1. It must show that the company is engaged in intor-state 
commerce. 
6e It mst show that the person was discharged unjustifi- 
ably, that is, either for union activities or for belonging 
to a union, or for refusing to accept lees than thet which 
is agreed upon in a contrect drarn up with the union, or for 
refusing to join a company union. 
The complaint which met designate a date and place of henxring, 
and “the “date of hearing muict-be at lerst five(5) days after 
the time when the complaint is served, A complaint is served 
either personally on the person or officer of the corporation, 
or by leaving a copy at the principal office, or by registered 
mail. 


Does the worker have a right to complain to the National Labor 
Relations Board for a discharge for any reason? 
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No, the complaint must come under .the provision known 4s Unfair 


Labor Practice as defined in Section 8, Subdivision 1, 2, 35, 4, 
and 5 which reads as follows: 


"Unfair Labor Practices 


Sec. 8. It shall be unfair labor practice for an employer — 

1. To interfere with, restrain or coerce employees in the 
exercise of the rights guaranteed in section 7. Se 

2. To dominate or interfere with the formation or admini- 
stration of any labor organization or contribute fin- 
ancial or other support to its; Provided, “that subject 
to rules and regulations made and published by the 
Board pursuant to Section 6(a), and employer shall not 
be prohibited from permitting employees to confer with 
him during wor'sing hours without loss of time or paye 

3. By discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of em- 
ployment or any term or condition of employment to en- 
courage membership in any labor organization; Provided, 
that nothing in this Act, or in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (U.S.C. Supp. VII. ~title 15, secs..:70l- 
712) as amended from time to time, or in any code or 
agreement approved or prescribed thereunder, or in any 
other statute of the United States, shall preclude an 
employer from making an agreement with a labor organi- 
zation (not established, maintained or assisted by any 
action defined in this Act as an unfair labor practice) 
to require as a condition of employment membershi p 
therein, if such labor organization is the representa- 
tive of the employees as provided in section 9(a) in 
the appropriate collective bargaining unit covered by 
such agreement when made. 

4. To discharge or otherwise discriminate against an em- 
ployee because he has filed charges or given testimony 
under this Act, 

Se To refuse to bargain collectively with the representa- 
tives of his employees, subject to the provisions of 
section 9(a)," 


Must the employer answer any complaint? 
No, the employer has the right to answer 4 complaint, but does 
not have to file an answer, 


Does the Wagner Labor Disputes Act affect corporations OnLy, oF 
is every employer covered? 

The Act covers every form of employer whether it be individual, 
corporation, partnership or any other group. 


How long must one wait before a complaint is made? 

There is no length of time set forth in the Act and a complaint 
to the National Labor Relations Board should be made as soon 
after the unfair labor practice occurs as is possible. Every 
effort, however, should first be made to settle any dispute be- 
fore going to the Board, 
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Does the Act make it unlawful to strike? 
No. 


Who makes the complaint? 

if there is no recognized union as yet in the field and the 
complaint governs an unfair labor practice,an individual makes 
the complaint to the Board, If there is a union the-complaint 
is made by the union to which the person belongs. 


Is the employer compelled to enter into a written contract with 
@ union or the employees under the Wagner Labor Disputes Act? 
No, all an employer has to do is bargain collectively with the 
employees or their representatives. 


Must the employer recognize the union? 

Yes; if there are at icast 51% of the employees who prefer any 
given union the emplover must recognize that union as thé ex - 
clusive collective bargaining agent for all the employees. 


How do the employees go about getting a certain union recog- 
nized as an exclusive bargaining representative? 

By having at least 51% of the employees, either sign a petition 
attesting to their desire, or by having the National Labor Ke- 
lations Board conduct a vote under its supervision, 


Must all hearings be conducted before the National Labor Rela- 
tionsBoard? 

No, the Board has the right to designate other persons or other 
eeenciosaue sconductehearingesiand «do wuch things, asthe Act in- 
tends shall be done by the Board, 


Must there be a certain number of employees in an industry in 
erder to entitle ‘them to. come under the provision of the Wagner 
Labor Disputes Act? 

No. 


Can any employee who is a member of a company union sign a pe- 
tition to have a legitimate trade union recognized as an exclu- 
sive bargaining agency? 

Yes, any employee can at any time change his mind about his 
choice of a bargining agency. 


Can employees who have once designated by a vote of 51% or more 
a company union as their exclusive vollective bargaining agen- 
cy, changer theirvmind atvany- time? 

Ness 


Can the employer refuse to abide by the final order of the Nat- 
ional Labor Relations Board? 

Yes. The National Labor Relations Board, however, can then go 
into a Fedéral Circuit Court of Appeals or to"a Federal Circuit 
or District Gourt and ask the Court to make an order directing 
the employer to abide by the order of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 
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Is it a legitimate labor dispute for employees _to demand that 
the employer guarantee to the employees a minimum amount of 
time for which they must be paid whether they work or not? 

Yess; It would seem that under Section 2, subdivision 9, — 
law intended to bring under the definition of a 'labor dispute 
tenure of employment. The word tenure refers to time, Thus 
for the first time it would be proper to insist when negotia- 
ting with an employer for a contract that the employer must 
guarantee a minimum amount of time during which employees shall 
be working and receiving their pay therefor, 


Is an employee entitled to back pay if he is unjustifiably dis- 
charged and the Board orders his re-instatement? : 

It is purely a matter of discretion with the Board, It is not 
a matter of right. 


Does the authority of the Board end after it has handed down 
its decision? 

No, it can secure a court order to enforce its decision and it 
can also follow up and see to it that the employer carries out 
its orders. It has the power to visit the premises of employ- 
ers and to carry on further investigation after it has made its 
decision, It also has the power to examine all books and re- 
cords to make sure its decisions are fully carried out, 


Must a hearing be held before the entire Board? 

Nos; anyone or more of the Board can conduct a hearing, Not 
only that but the Board has a right to designate another indi- 
vidual or another agency to conduct its hearings. 


Must a record be kept of. the hearing? 
YES. 


Can there-)be another unlon representing” the minority sor the 
employees in the matter of collective bargaining? 

No, the union having 51% or more under subdivision 9 of Section 
8, becomes the exclusive representative of all the employees, 


Does that mean that no employee, individual or group of employ- 
ees, shall have the right at any time to present grievances to 
their omployer? 

No, any omployee or any groun or employees can cither indivi- 
dually or collectively present gricvances to their employer. 


Does the Board have the right to decide whcther there shall be 
an industrial or craft union to represent the employees? 

Yes, under Section 9, subdivision B, the Board is given the 
right to decide, as tollows: 


"Roprosentatives and Eloctions, 
Collective Bargaining Unit. 


Sec. 9. Subdv., B. -The Board shall decide in vach case whether, 


in order to insure to employees the full bencfit of 
their right to self-organization and to collective bar= 
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gaining, and otherwise to effectuate the policies of 
this Act, the Unit appropriate for the purposes of col- 
lective bargaining shall ke the employer unit, craft 
unit, plant unit, or subdivision thorcof," 


Can the employer bring on a hearing before the Board to com- 
plain of the union? 
NOe 


Is an omployee bound by the final order of the Board? 

No, an appeal can be taken to the Circuit Gourt of Appeals of 
the United States in the given circuit where unfair labor prac- 
tice took place, 


Can an employer stop a hearing by the Board by commencing an 
action in any State or Federal Court? 

No, unless the court specifically provides that the Board shall 
not continuc any furthor, 


Does! the} Board): have. the. right to carry on - investigations and 
compel employers to attend such hearings where investigations 
aro going on for the purposo of giving testimony and producing 
records, ctei, ? 

Yes, othe Board has the right to subpoena any person or records 
Porn Loss purpose, 


ip 4& firms goca_bankrupt or an individual. goes-bankrupt,. docs 
the. Bosard's-decisions or any .ordor it may umake under this Act, 
fall through such bankruptcy? 

NoO.we tac, provision, of thesAct takes spretedence over, the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 


Doves « volle the "compiaint mustes Dery inrwreiting << ite necdis tote 


sworn to. The facts complaincd of must be both simply and 

elearilvusteicd, If e-lawyer*2is not retained,..do not try 
to use legal language. Try to make the -wording of, the 
complaint as, .simple-as is possible,. Unions» that can af- 
ford-it, should -cstablish a complaint bureau, specializ- 
ing in the drawing of these complaints and following up 
all rules and regulations laid down by the Board, 


Note: 2. Workers should be carcful to understand just what powers 


the National Labor Relations Board does possess, (1) The 
Board has the power to order the reinstatement of an om- 
ployee or employees unjustifiably discharged within the 
meaning of the Labor Disputes Act, that is, an cmployce 
who is discharged for trade union activity or affiliation 
or sympathy. 2) The Board also has the power, to-compel 
employers to recognize a given group as the exclusive bar- 
gaining agency-for the workers, There is strong doubt, 
however, that the Board has any power to compel an employ- 
er to accept the terms laid down by the'workers, by the 
Board or by anyone clsoe in their behalf, It seems that 
all an employer has to do is bargain collectively, but not 
conclude such bargaining, The above is the cxtent of the 
Board!s powors to act on actual situations, 
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2 SHORICOMINGS ©: THE WAGNER 
ACT 


“he decisicns of the Sipreme Court upholding the Wegner 

Labor kelations Act have undoubtedly given impetus to unionizetion 
and to trade union organization. But: labo must realize that the 
Wagner 43% is no panacea for its ills. Labor's activities and per- 
speutives must be based upon a clear understanding of the limited 
uppiicability of the Wagner Act under the Supreme Court's decisions 
ard of the shortcomings of the Act itself. Else, understandable 
enthusiasm for the Act may bring the labor movement into scrious 
dangers. 


First, the purport of the court decisions must be under= 
stood. The Act was held valid only as applied to the specific cascs 
brought before the Supreme Court. It was not held constitutional in 
connection with any case which may arise, This means that the con- 
stitutionality of the Act as applied to any case whieh mey crise in 
the future is an open question.This lerves the roed open. for whole- 
Sale attacks by employers upon the validity of tho Aot,excopt, of 
coursc, that cases whose facts are identiccl with or closely simi- 
lar to the facts of the cnses decided by the Court are preeluded by 
those decisions. 


Again,it must be realized thet the Wegner Act was held by 
the Court to be apliceble only to employers who are engaged in 
inter-state commerce. Roughly sperking, en employer is engaged in 
intcr-state commerce when a fair nmount of the products or services 
of the employer reach a finel point of disposition in states other 
than that in which they originated. 


The Act does not spply to employers engaged in intrastate 
or purely local business. Literelly millions of workers cannot in- 
voke the provisions of the Act if they are discharged for union 
activity or for union membership.The list of occupations which fall 
without the protection of the Act is legion. A few of the most im 
portent may be noted here; busmen, subwey workers, obekers, office 
workers, technicians, garment workers employed by contractors, 
building trades employees, hotcl and restaurant workers, teachers, 
and truckmen engeged in work which keeps them exclusively within 
the borders of a state. As tc occupations of this end similar char- 
acter rclief can be efforded only if strtc Lebot Relztions Acts are 
enacted, no matter what sort of discriminction is precticed by an 
Omployer agrinst hie employces,. 


Furthermore, the Supreme Court decisions do not meen that 
legislrtion regulating wages end heurs of employment ere .ernetitu- 
tional. The Court was careful to point out that ite decirione did 
not restore the N.R.A., which, it said,was unconstitutional in eev- 
eral other respecte,as well oe in the fact that it reguleted purely 
local matters. Nor do the decisions meen that the Guffey Act, which 
was held unconstitutional, is now valid, 
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Secenalyyaune) sicerteomings of the Act itself myct bevap— 
preetated. “As hese been pointed cut in "A Guide for Trade Unione", 
in this issue, the Act “dees not eompel en CEpleyer Bto- xeceoe t6 
terms exught by 2 union, An employer hrs e perfect right te disre- 
eetlreany cecisien by the Nationel Leber Relations Board and to start 
legal-proceedings to enjoin enforcement of that decision, or wait 
until the Eoard has commenced legal proceedings end secured a court 
Order-conpelling him to comply. Thie failure to provide penelties 
for non-compliance by employers is cne of the most serious defects 
of the Act. Since the ccurt te which legal reccurse is hed hae the 
power to review the decisinn cf the Board, eadminictretion of the 
Act can still be crippled by prolonged injuncticn suits end epperls 
and delays of indefinite length, no matter how well-intentioned the 
National Labor Relaticns Board may be. 


This is shown by ea brief review of the history cf the Na- 
tional Lebor Relations Board in the first year of its exictence(see 
the First Annuel Report of the Board, for the year ending June 30, 
1936). In less then a year, the Board was enjoined from ecting on 
44 ceses before it. This was only 4.1% of the cases opened by the 
Board, but those cares involved nearly 10% of all the emplcyeers in- 
Nelveairin ali-craser, before the: Board,:indieating that the larger en- 
ployers were most bitterly ocppcsed te the Act. Many m-enthe pes— 
sed before finel decisicns could be -bteined on even the few cases 
which cane before the Supreme Ccurt. 


While the Act did help lebor tc some extent, in that pub-— 
licity vas focused on enti-union activities of employers, and emall 
eMployers were often forced tr accede tr’ the decisions cf the Board, 
in many cases employers ecimply disregarded its orders, making re- 
sory to “drewn—-out legal actions necessrry. Of -the 1068 petitions 
eioscoer ees received bythe Beard, “361 were settled befare a deci= 
Bron by the Board beceme necessary. ~ In 68 cases, “the Bcerd was 
Gripsilleds tepid: herrings end to render ~ decisicn. In 656 of then, 
"cease-cnd—desist" orders, directing the employer involved tc cease 
specified types of anti-union activity, were issued. But, eas the 
Board itself complained "in only one case has there been compliance 
with the Board's ceese and desist crder." 


Other serious defects in the Act should be noted briefly. 
The Act dxés not insure or even require the "closed shop". While 
Pee no Mw pel ni -erployer ti recognize © union ‘es thevexclucive 
bergaining agency for his employees, non-union members are not com 
pelled to join the unicn. The Borrd hes the power tn determine what 
any or eleetinne for collective brrgaining purpoees shell be; whe— 
tier crety, ~plent om indletrirl. Thue, it) ney“have a potent voice 
in determining jurisdictionel questione in the lebor movement. The 
personnel of the Board may thus determine what eid t> lebor shall 
be secured by the Act itself. Also, clever employers mey etill be 
able tc herve company unions recognized eas collective b-rgeining 
agencies, since euch e union is forbidden only if direct support 
thereof by the employer cen be proved—often a difficult task. 


The moral ie clear. Lebcr must depend solely upon its own 
strength and aggressive action if such benefits as the Wagner Act 
affords ere to be utilized for the edvancement of the labor move- 
mente 
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Labor and the Wagnor Act. 
3 BUSINESS FIGHTS BACK! 


by He Goldstein 


There are two general methods with which employers plan 
to negate thé effects of the Wagner Act in protecting labor's right 
to organize, (1) Evading the provisions of the Act by finding 
loopholes, so that despite the law they will be able to break at- 
tempts to unionize, (2) Introducing legislation calculated to ham-~ 
per union activity, delay strikes, and, in general, to keep organ- 
izations of workers closely tied to the capitalist system through 
the government courts, mediation and arbitration boards. 


Following are some of the methods employers can use in 
evading the Wagner Acts: 


Splitting corporate structure of companies operating in 
several states, so that each unit would be excluded from interstate 
commerce aspect of the Act. 


Exact application of the interstate commerce clause in 
the Wagner Act cases has not yet been decided by the Supreme Court, 
and many employers are ready to test it in their own in@ustries and 
their own cases, 


EMPLOYERS! RIGHTS 


The Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., in its weekly pub- 
lication "The Washington Review" outlined the following "employ- 
ers! rights"; 

"te maintain an open shop" 
"to discharge an employee for non=performance of duties 
or neglect of duties, or similar reasons" 

"to discharge...if an employee fails to perform the du- 


ties of his employment for any reason, including failure by rea- 
son of activities in connection with an employees! organization, 
e+ Without the employers consent there can be no activities of an 
employee during working hours in connection with an organization," 
(This clearly suggests a way employers can get rid of a trouble- 
some ieee Sal ah ng 

"to decide, as a question of management, to discontinue 
an operation through the employment of workers, and to have the 
work done by some one else under contract.” (This means sending 
the work to a non-union shop,such as are springing up in the South, 
many of them secretly owned or controlled by the same employer in 
the North,) 


While some employers will probably try to get around the 
Act and maintain economic feudalism in the shops by refusing to 
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deal with the unions, other, more progressive,have different plans, 
Economic feudalism and rugged individualism are characteristic 
forms of capitalist économic control in a period of expansion and 
growth of the system, In this period, capitalism, maturing and 
powerful,is able to repress unions partly by keeping workers satis- 
fied, partly by breaking their attempts to organize. But when the 
system has reached maturity and begins to decline, employers are 
forced to curtail workers! incomes and keep them within a contract- 
ing economy; then they meet with stronger opposition from the work- 
ers, who organize more powerfully to advance their standard of liv- 
ing, At this time, workers! efforts to gain wage increases, become 
revolutionary in implication, for they can only bé achieved by get- 
ting rid of capitalism and setting —up Socialism, in this period, 
the employers! tactic is no. longer to fight unions and to try to 
keep them out. Unions become too strong, and such a policy would 
force them to fight consciously for socialism, The new tactic of 
capitalism is to keep workers organizations within the capitalist 
framework and keep them under control --a process ending inevitably 
in fascism, 


' As employers begin to come to this point of view,the more 
"progressive" clements in the class advocate measures to bring 
unions within the system's closer control, 


GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OF UNIONS 


Unceplan sussesued Isw fedordi-_Licensingyor unions, csuch 
as- 18. contemplated in-a bill introduced by Representative. Hoffmann 
of Michigan, Power. to.license implics the power to refuse to licen=- 
se, and therefore the power to decide the qualifications a union 
must have in order to be licensed and also it implies the power to 
withdraw a license,and thus stop the union from all activity. This 
would méan absolute control ovor all activities of a union by the 
federal government or agency it might set up. 


Others are advocating incorporation of, unions, usually on 
pretext that unions can now violate contracts without being liable 
Fo suazt, Besides having same: disadvantages: of licensing, incorpor- 
auion is opposed by unions’ for many reasons., 


It would place unions under domination of the courts even 
more than at present. Violation of the corporate charter would be 
punishable by the courts; union funds. could be tied up. by court ace 
tionsa single member of the union could involve the organization in 
litigation,wasting its time and money;since the courts could review 
admissions and expulsions, the unionts discipline over its mombers 
would be destroyed. The N. Y. Stock Exchange and other employers! 
organizations remain unincorporated for reasons of discipline. 
Forced incorporation is cloarly unconstitutional, since it violates 
the rights of assembly and freedom of contract. 


Other employers hope to set up control of the workers 
organizations through government mediation and compulsory arbitra- 
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tion of labor disputes,holding up strikes and limiting the right to 
strike. 


Some believe the "egner Act can be extended to cover this 
by amending it to allow employers to appeal to regional labor boards 
under the Act, The National Labor Relations Board set up under the 
Wagner Act could have its powers extended to arbitration and could 
force acceptance of its decisions through the courts,just as it now 
enforces its restraining orders against violation of workers! rights 
to organize. 


LEGISLATIVE DANGERS AHEAD 


Other plans would create a separate federal agency simi-~ 
lar to the National Mediation Board of the Railway Labor Act of 
1923, which has power to enforce compulsory arbitration, if compan- 
ies and unions cannot get tosethér themselves, holding up strikes 
for 60 days while it déltverates, This proposal is backed by the 
National Association of Minufacturers and by Speaker Bankhead of the 
House, who is close to President Roosevelt in Democratic circles, 


The British Trades Union Act of 1927 has been suggested AS 
a model for legislation. This provides for compulsory arbitration, 
delaying strikes,and outlawing sympathy strikes and general strikes. 


In some states compulsory arbitration acts are being in- 
troduced. In Pennsylvania the Rodgers bill, providing for collect= 
ive bargaining and compulsory arbitration, has been backed by Don- 
ald Richberg, A particularly vicious bill is that introducod into 
the New York State Assembly by Assemblyman James J. Wadsworth, and 
is now being considcred by the Ways and Means Committee, 


Known as Bill No. 1860, it makes strikes illegal if they 
are called without notifying the state Industrial Commissioner, who 
has power to investigate and declare a strike illegal if it is a 
sympathetic strike, or violates a collective bargaining agrcement 
(including 2 company union "agreement"), or if 4t is declared with~ 
out previous negotiations, or is intended to gain a closed shop, or 
if it has been called without a vote of the union membership, or if 
it is a sit-down strike, The Commissioner, would have the power to 
take charge and promulgate rules governing the conduct of the 
strike, limiting picketing. In addition, unions could not contri- 
bute to political partios, and civil service workers would be bar-= 
red from joining unions, While labor will undoubtedly defeat it in 
the legislature, this bill is significant as a summary of measures 
the employers would like to see enacted, and which they will try to 
push through when they sce the opportunity. 


LABOR RESEARCH FRONT 21 East 17 St. New York City 
Kindly send me the LABOR BULLETIN for one yearn 
at 50 cents, enclosed, 

NAME ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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RECOVE Oy Ww! THOU / REM PLOYMENT 


type SOC SEUNG A/mm 

‘November, 1936, sot an alletime’record for dividends de- 
clared ina single month. The huge total of $883,202,332 was voted 
to shareholders of 1,127 corporations in that month, This comparcs 
with $401,523,897 declared in November, 1935, The previous record 
for dividends ina single month was 567,877,243, in Decembor, 
1950, The new record was due in part to incrcasod earnings, and in 
seas measure to the new law taxing undistributed corporate carn- 

NES. 


December dividends likewise soared, reaching the figure 
of $474,924,217, This was the Hienest Lor Ehapy month-since LOC, 
In January dividends showed a drop to $266,699,645, In February 
they rose again to $363,175,368, a gain of 30 per cent over. Febru- 
Vai is eae eee 


BOOM IN PROFITS 


These huge dividends have been-made possible by an enor- 
mous increase in profits, The National City Bank has shown that 
740 icading- corporations in 1936 made the astounding net profits, 
Pee seeetsc ios. Ol 7), oc4 000,000," This was an Tinereasc’orrsl per 
eene jover thc. Eteure ‘of $1076 ,000,000 ‘of 1935, 


From the point of view of profits, 19565 was the best year 
Pom ewcancsa since 19205 Tic best estinates to date arc, that: aggro~ 
gate profits Por 1936 will pass the huge total of $7,000,0C0,000, 


Railroads have shared in the gcnoral- advance, Tho net in- 
come of the Class I roads in 1936 was $150,000,000, an increase of 
1,889 per cont over the $7,539,000 carned in 1935, 


The business index continues to climb, For the week end- 
ed March 13 the New York Times reached 106,9 per cent of the esti- 
mated normal, Last December it touched 108,6, the highest point 
peice Une Tale oT ono, 


PRODUCTION AT NEW PHAK 


For the contire year of 1936 production and trade were 
apo. to per “com> above the 1935 level. * Production in - the first 
Quartcr of 1067 Ss\ cstimatcd at 25 per cont above the corresponding 
part of last year. Industrial production in January, 1937, was at 
Rio “oer Lcent of tho, 1925-25 -average. In Decomber,* 1956,)1tehad 
reached 121, a figure not reached since the 1929 boom, and excced= 
ed an only thres months of that year, 


Production of 1929, however, will not bring the employ- 
ment of 1929, In industry as a whole productivity per worker has 
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increased about 1f per cent in the last eight years, In manufacture 
ing it has risen about 25 per cent in this period, Even if produc= 
tion returns to 1929 peaks, the A. F, of L. estimates, at least 
6,250,000 will be without work. 


Meanwhile living costs are rising rapidly. Within the 
next year the cost of living is expected to mount another 8 or 10 
per cent above present levels. Workers will need a 10 per cent 
wage increase this year merely to maintain the present standard of 
living, The great increase in profits makes business able to pay 
far more than that with ease, 


VITAL STATISTICS OF AMERICAN ECONOMIC LIFE 


: | INDUSTRIAL | MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT | MANUFACTURING PAYROLL: 
PRODUCTION | Estimated Index Number | Estimated |Index Number 
Numbers: : LyeS=ane 2100 1925-25 Top 


8,934,500 106.7 199,839,000 98,3 
9,024,200 107.8 240 612.000 jae se 
6,887,500 82.2 156,437,000 76.9 
7, DOS, 600 90.3 165,852,000 81.6 
8,718,400 104.1 210,095,000 | 103.3 
8,074,000 96,4 195,045,000 96.0 
Bodo. fL00 99,55 | 204,763,000 
8,485,000 LOTS: ta: BOd Rae 
8,280,500 98.9 206,700,000 
8,269,300 98.7 ° | 208,202,000 
8,767,000 10437 [S20 750,000 
7,646,400 91.3 179,903,000 
6,471,200 Was 136,996,000 
5,488,400 65.5 94,346,000 
6,051,900 tee 100 ,450, 000 
6,900,200 82.4 127,744,000 
2, LOS, LOO 85.9 144,'761, 000 
7,249 , 700 86.6 149,561,000 
7,259,800 86.7 149,690,000 
7 9360 51.00 87.8 157,332,000 
7,450,300 89.0 160,825,000 
7,502,600 89.6 169,895,000 
7,530,000 89.9 164,363,000 
7,619,800 91.0 162,589,000 

|AUg. 7,818, 600 93.4 169,607,000 
7,980,800 95.9 169,489,000 
8,078,800 96.5 180,745,000 
8 tL O0 96.6 184 ,4CO , 000 
8,220,000 98.1 193,400,000 

at 96,4 -- 
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Sources: Statistics of Ind, Prod} from Federal Reserve Board, 


Statistics of Mfg. Empl. & Payrolls from 
Labor statiatiad® Si U.S, Bureau of 
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CTauranat, Ah ECONOMY OF PLENTY 


from a study by Norman C. Pike 


; Could American industry produce sufficient goods and secre 
vices to satisfy the needs and reasonable wants of the total popu- 
lation? If physical factors and knowledge were the only limitations 
on production, and goods were created for use and enjoyment, what 
could everyone actually have? 

In order to answer these questions, a project was set up 
by the C, W. A. in 1934, "The National Survey of Potential Product 
Capacity", under the direction of Harold Locb, It undertook to 
estimate the quantity of desired goods and services which could be 
produced if production were limited by physical factors only. 


Limitations had first to be established, Physical limits 
to production were; 
(1) natural resources 
(2) existing productive cquipment 
(3) customary man-power 
‘And in determining the volume of consumption, three facts had to be 
ascortaincd: 
(1) quantity produced in 1929,"the year of maximum production" 
(2) quantity which the equipment in place could have turned 
out if it had been operated at practical capacity. 
(3) the quantity which tho American people would have consumed 
if they could have consumed what they liked, 


Thus a budget,estimating the noeds and wants of the Ameri- 
can people was set up, and the inquiry was mainly concerned with 
finding out whether the budget could be provided without imporving 
our oquipment or increasing our labor force, but by merely utilize 
ing more fully our human personnel and industrial plant, 


Table I shows the relationship between the various divi- 
sions of consumer satisfaction as realized in 1929 and as budgeted 
by the Survey. The question then is: Could enough goods be pro- 
duced to fulfill the needs of such a budget, with our cxisting ma- 
chine and man-power? 
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TABLE I, GOODS AND SERVICES PRODUCED IN 1929 COMPARED TO SURVEY 
BUDGET, TRANSLATED INTO 1929 MARKET VALUES, 


- Item 1929 Production Survey Budget 
(What Wo Produced) (What We Needcd)) 

Foods $26,191,235 ,000 $30,692 ,000,0C0 
Wearing Apparel 10,176,959, 000 16, 769 ,oCO),000 
Building Rents 20 9009 y 008, 000 29,'790,5C0,000 
Transportation 11,291,364,000 14,484,219 ,000 
Personal Services 6,905, 06C, 000 8, 985, CCC C00 
Health 3,206; 799,000 5 tl, CCOSCCe. 
School Salaries 1,472 ,187,0C0 12,612,000, 0CO 
Recreation 6,218,390, 000 12,187 ,OCC5e0e 


4,975 ,000,0C0 


$135, 516,000, 0CC 


4,973,572, 000 


Miscellaneous 
Tatal $96,552,594, 000 
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TABLE III, AVERAGE FAMILY BUDGET POSSIBLE ON BASIS OF SURVEY OF; 
POTENTIAL CAPACITY, 1929, 


| 
Item Per Family of Four | 
Food $990 
Wearing Apparel 540 | 
Housing etc. 958 
Transportation 467 
Personal 290 
Health 165 
Education 407 
Recreation 393 | 
Miscellaneous 160 i 
Total $2,070 
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POSSIBLE AND ACTUAL LIVING STANDARDS 


Translating into 1929 market prices the goods and ser- 
vices which could be provided with the existing resources, plant 
technique and man-power, table III was obtained, 


Not only did the 1929 production of many essential com- 
modities fall far short of the nation's requirements as stated in 
this budget, but the shortages were so concentrated that a part of 
the population bore the full brunt of the scarcities,This is demon- 
strated in "America's Capacity to Consume," published by the Brook- 
ings Institution. In 1929, about 78% ( et ,564,000) of all families 
in the United States had monetary pte of less than $3,000; some 
59% (16,354,000) of the total had incomes of less than $2,000;about 
ane UiLl ,653 000) of the total had incomes of less than $1, 15003 about 

08% (2,102 * 000) of the total had incomes of léss than "®5003 and 
ee 0.437% | 120,000) of the total had no income, 


Since the Survey disclosed that the needs and reasonable 
wants of society could be satisfied by merely operating the exist- 
ing plant by the customary labor force, the difference between what 
we might produce and what we do produce is the cost to us of the 
economic set-up, Table IV shows the loss for 1929-1933, 


—— oes 


TABLE IV, STATEMENT OF LOSSES TO AMERICAN PEOPLE FROM UNDER=: 
UTILIZATION OF PLANT IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 1929-33; 


Year Survey Budget Actual Production Annual Los 


1929 135 94 41 
1930 137 86 51 
1931 138 79 59 
1932 139 69 70 
1933 141 76 65 


Total rouge 405 TeOOst, 
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THE ADEQUACY OF EXISTING FACILITIES, 


1. Natural Resources. The natural resources of our country are suf- 
ficient to provide not only the budget, but to excecd anbly this 
schedule if need should arise, In 1929, the United States’oxported 
over 5 billion dollars worth of goods, and imported only 4,400 bil- 
lion, Therefore,evon on the showing of 1929,imports could be expan- 
ded.-To provide the National Survey budgot,additional raw materials 
~- wool,leather,and several other items -- would have to be imported, 
as their domestic production could not immediately be increased, but 


the production of many items, in particular machinery, could be in- 
creased in a short time, 


2. Existing Productive Equipment. Even in 1929, many of the great 
basic industries were operating on a part time basis, as shown in 
table II. Moreover, a similar condition of adequate plant capacity 
exists in every other branch of industry in which increased produc- 
tion is desirable. Examples were chosen purposely from the lists of 
heavy industries, since their equipment takes as a rule more time 
and man hours to construct than that of plants designed to fabri- 
cate consumer goods, 


Oe Man-Powor, It is well known that a substantial number of people 
estimated at from 8 to 16 millions are unemployed,that young people 
are coming of age at a rate faster than their elders are dying off, 
and that many able-bodied persons still live on farms although their 
PouOneue snowlonser required theres. The survey did. net. cinclude in 
ivs estimate of available labor this unlisted man-powcer, nor that 
which could bo released by reducing man-hour waste. Its ostimate 
was based on the census, which listed 47.1 million peoplo as gain- 
mliy soceupicd son April 1, 1950. Since that time, at least three - 
million -- the difference between the number of young people grow- 
ing up and the numtcr of old poople retiring -- have been added to 
the working population,making approximately 50 million people avai-~ 
tape. Sho (previcgertic work néedéd-to fill the requiroments of tho 
budget,49 million individudls would be needed, loaving a surplus of 
rouchiylone million people. 


TABLE II. PERCENTAGE OF UTILIZATION OF PLANT CAPACITY, 1929, 


Industry % of Capacity Number of Shifts 
aa ay Practical Customary 


Flour 57 3 3 
Slaughter Houses 51 ye Ae 
Getton-Mills 44 5 1-3 
Woolen Mills 58 2-35 ui 
Worsted Mills 38 275 ay 
Silk Millis 40 1-2 
Saw’ Mills 99 fe si 
Oil Refincries 84 o Xe) 
Coke Ovens 91 5 a 
Blast Furnaces ist ) o 
steel. Mitls 86 © 5) 
Cement Mills 66 S 5 


Continued, on pago-l7... 
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The Government Makes a SUPVEY. 


“WHO ARE THE JOBLESS ? 


Some of the questions that the "Survey of Urban Workers 
on Relief in 1934" was designed to answer were: Why were these 
workers on relief? In what occunations and industries were they 
formerly employed? How long had they been out of work? Were they 
old or young? Were they part of the experienced labor supply in 
their own communities? What were their chances of re-employment 
in private industry? 


Seventy-nine cities, widely distributed geographically 
and ranging from 10,000 to 1,000,0CO population, were studied in 
this survey made by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
Of these cities, 35 were largely commercial centers, 14 diversi-~ 
fied manufacturing towns, 25 specialized manufacturing centers, 4 
mining towns, and the revaining one was the unclassifiable Washing- 
ton, D.C. The case load of these cities combined was about 1,150, 
000, slightly more than 40 per cent of the total urban load, About 
400,000 persons of working age (16 to 64) were included in the 
sampling of the study. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


The typical unemployed person on urban relief rolls might 
be described as a white man 38 years old, who was the head of a 
household, He had not completed an elementary school education, 
but had had about 10 years experience in his usual occupation, 
This occupation varied with the community in which he lived, “but 
was most frequently a semi-skilled or unskilled occupation in the 
manufacturing or mechanical industries, He had lost “hie Last joo 
at his usual type of work in the winter of 1931-1932, 


The average unemployed woman was 35 years old and had had 
only about five years experience at her usual job. she also nad 
had an elementary school cducation, but had been out of work only 
one and a half years when the survey was made. 


Of the relief households studied, only 10 per cent re-= 
ported no employable person in the household, but since some of the 
persons secking work had physical or mental handicaps, it was esti- 
mated that approximately 20 per cent of households were without an 
employable member. Eightcon per cent reported some person cngaged 
in private omployment on a part- or full-time basis, Eighty per 
cent of the cases, however, ‘were dependent on public aid because 
of complete or partial unemployment -- not because they were unem-= 
ployable -- or, in a small proportion of cases, because of inade= 
quate carnings from full-time employment. (Wages in this group 
averagod $7.59 a weck,) 


The great majority of the persons of working age were 
unemployed and sceking work, a third were not sceking work for spe-= 
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cific reasons, and approximatcly one-tenth wore ongagod in ~ pri 
vato- employment, About five timcs ss many women as mon were not 
socking work, Most of the mon reported thoy were not looking for 
jobs cithor because of chronic illness or(in tho caso of the ount 
er ones) because they were eCtOneings senool, “Most™ “of tho white 
women, and over half of the negro women gave as thoir reason for 
not working or looking for work the fact that they were needed 
at-home to care for their fa milios, 


MAJORITY HIGHLY SKILLED 


No loss than 86 per cent of the unemployed workers on re- 
licf rolls had been gainfully omployed. In general tho group of 
incxpericneed workers were young people seeking their first jobs. 
Workers on relicf rolls wore not industrial misfits who had novor 
worked, nor peoplo with an irregular work history. Over half of 
the mon had worked ten years or more at thoir usual occupation, 
The great majority had lost their jobs during the depression, and 
had boon out of work from one to five yoars,. The small proportion 
of pre-depression unemployed comprised over three times as many 
women 4s mon, perhaps because the depression forced women into the 
labor market aftor scveral yoars of not sccking work, 


Every type of occupation and industry was rcpresentod, 
but there was a higher percentage of workers on relicf for both 
sexes in manufacturing ond mechanical occupations and in agricul- 
ture than thero was of gainful workers in- 1930 in the same arocas. 
Semie-skillcd and skilled workers were somowhat more heavily repre= 
sented in -the relief groups thaniemong the gainful workora, “sand 
whito collar workers constituted a much smaller part of the workers 
on roliecf than of the gainful workers in the samo-arcas, 


Duration of unemplojymont is of course a significant face 
tor, since the longer workers are out of jobs the worse are their 
chances for re-employment. Approximately half of the men and 29 por 
cont of the women had been unemployed from two to five years at the 
time of the survey. Furthermore, unemployed workers on rclicf were 
somewhat older on the whole than gainful workers in the general 
population in 1950, which again would lossen thoir choncos for re- 
employment. 


TOWARD AN ECONOMY OF PLENTY (continucd from page 15) 

This leads to but one conclusion: our poverty must be duo 
Boos actinite flaw tn our oconomic sot-up. Its inherent defect lios 
Sys Anebility to distribute cnough-mirchasing). power to buy cho 
goods and services made available.This defect remained hidden whilo 
the machinery of production and resources wore being developed, The 
competitive open market system compéls owners to cut costs to the 
bone, lowcr wages and discharge mon, The result is a progressively 
tewored buying power. It is this lack of buying powcr, or offective 
demand,which causes our productive plant to limp along at a fraction 
Of ite capacity. Capitalism today has no-escapo from tho vicious 
circle of low wages, low purchasing power, undcer-consumption, ovore- 
production, low prices and once more low wages. 
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